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PROGRESS AS THE FOUNDING By 


FATHERS SAW IT" 


On July 3, 1776, John Adams, 41-year old delegate 
from Massachusetts to the second Continental Con- 
gress then in session at Philadelphia, wrote to his 
wife: 

Yesterday, the greatest question was decided, which 
ever was debated in America and a greater, perhaps, 
never was nor will be decided among men. A resolu- 
tion was passed without one dissenting colony, ‘‘that 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States, and as such they have, and of 
right ought to have, full power to make war, conclude 
peace, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which other States may rightfully do.’’ 


As John Adams indicated, the resolution was re- 
ported to the Congress and was officially passed on 
July 2. When the Declaration was finally agreed to 
on July 4, 1776, it set forth, as Adams informed his 
wife, “the causes which have impelled us to this 
mighty revolution and the reasons which will justify 
it in the sight of God and man.” 


1 Opening Convocation address, University of Cincin- 
nati, October 2, 1947. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Here is the splendid opening sentence of the 
Declaration, as phrased by the master of English ex- 
pression, Thomas Jefferson : 


When in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 
sary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation, 


Jefferson’s literary style, which John Adams aptly 
said had a “peculiar felicity,” came to its height in 
the closing sentence: 

And for the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor. 


The letter John Adams sent his wife does not refer 
to his membership on the committee which drafted the 
Declaration, nor to the part he took before the dele- 
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gates, when, as Jefferson later wrote, he “was the 
pillar of its support on the floor of Congress.” 

We find the heartbeat of John Adams in the glow- 
ing words his quill pen put down for his wife to read; 


You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but I 
am not. I am well aware of the toil and blood and 
treasure that it will cost us to maintain this declaration, 
and support and defend these States. Yet, through all 
the gloom, I can see the rays of ravishing light and glory. 
I can see that the end is more than worth all the means 
and that posterity will triumph in that day’s transaction. 


The point I would stress is the faith in human 
progress which John Adams thus expressed. Later 
Thomas Jefferson declared the same faith in his 
affirmation about “the progress of man from the in- 
fancy of creation to the present day.” 


I have observed [he wrote] this march of civilization 
. . » passing over us like a cloud of light increasing our 
knowledge and improving our condition. . . . And where 
this progress will stop no one can say. Barbarism has 
been receding before the steady step of ameliorism and 
will in time, I trust, disappear from the earth. 


Jefferson gave final utterance to the trust of our 
forefathers in human progress when, toward the end 
of his life, he wrote John Adams that he would “not 
die without a hope that life and liberty are on steady 
advance.” 

It is a melancholy thing to have to admit a century 
and a half later that “the rays of ravishing light and 
glory” seen by Adams have been dimmed; that the 
barbarism which Jefferson expected to be exorcised 
has been rampant in two world wars. And, in the 
year of our Lord 1947, as President Dodds said at 
the recent Princeton Bicentennial, “a free society for 
which so much blood has just been shed is again chal- 
lenged by dangerous foes.” 

The questions which face us are these: 


Were Adams and Jefferson of the early American era 
only romantic visionaries? 

Were those later American seers preaching spiritual 
laws and faith in representative democracy—Emerson and 
William James—were they also vain prophets? 

Is our hope futile that in the twentieth century man- 
kind can bring order out of the prevailing chaos, reason- 
able harmony out of the clash of ideologies? 

Is there no chance to transform a warring world into 
United Nations? 


We had better admit at once that we cannot be sure. 
Vanished is the conception of Progress as an inevi- 
table forward movement. I recall the disappointment 
of the late Philip Van Ness Myers, distinguished his- 
torian of this university (whose textbooks in history 
had prodigious circulation). Mr. Myers once told 
me, when he was over 90 years old, how disillusioned 
he was with the shattering, by the First World War, 
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of his faith in the progress of mankind, which he haj 
preached as a gospel. It was well this grand old map 
did not live to see World War II, or the spectre noy 


summoned forth by former Chief Justice Owen J 


Roberts. 


No, as William James has. put it, “nothing future 


is quite secure.” 

I have not spared you the dark side. But you and 
I are entitled now to consider the brighter possibili- 
ties—possibilities which can be made probabilities. 

We can take cheer in the further words of Willian 
James: “Faiths and Utopias are the noblest exercise 
of human reason, and no one with a spark of reason 
in him will sit down fatalistically before the croaker’s 
picture.” 


I for one do not join Owen Roberts and others who © 
appear to regard war with Soviet Russia as inevitable, | 


If we are strong as a military power—with an ade. 
quate intelligence service, great sea power, dominating 
air forces, and a highly trained but not necessarily a 


huge army—the Soviets will be wary about attacking | 


and risking the military might of the atom bomb and 
other destructive devices. Personally, I share the 


opinion of Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert of — 


The New York Times, that “Russia is impressed not 


by American mass manpower which she can outmateh — 
but by our factors of superiority—our industrial mass. — 


production methods, our technical and engineering 
skill, our great air and sea power.” 
If Soviet Russia will not co-operate with England 


and France to organize Europe on a sound economic © 


and cultural basis, then Soviet Russia can go it alone 
without financial aid from the United States. 
haps that lesson would be a good one. Perhaps it 
would suggest that the United Nations could proceed 
with its work with one less nation. 

Serious as the world picture is, alert and prepared 
as we must be, it does not necessarily spell war, it 
does not necessarily preclude development of a rea- 
sonable policy and of just and peaceful global rela- 
tionships. 


To my mind, our ultimate hopes are twofold. The © 


lack of economie goods which has produced friction 
and pressure can be largely met by science and tech- 
nology applied on a world-wide scale, just as we 


have made amazing progress in applying both in the — 
For our progress since the days of © 
the founding fathers has been amazing in respect to — 


United States. 


economic goods and standards of living. 
If, as I did early this spring, you join the tourists 
who stream through the Washington mansion at 


Mount Vernon, you will find attractive architecture — 


and charming furniture and objects of art. But 


President Washington and his Lady, although one of — 
the richest families of their era, were, as every visitor 
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e hal to Mount Vernon sees for himself, lacking in the 
1 man household facilities, conveniences, and comforts which 
> Now 7 science and technology have today made available for 
en J. @ families of modest incomes. While prices are high 

in this postwar period, the take-home pay of working 
uture | people buys what the wealthiest citizens could not have 

had even half a century ago. Real wages, as Paul 
1 and | Douglas’s study of some years ago showed, have 
sibili- | 


gone up. 


1, I am not one of those who hold a poetic scorn for 


lliam (MM the good things of this life as represented by food, 
reise ™ housing and conveniences. When industry produces, 
ason | business sells and distributes, and the great mass of 


people are well above the poverty line, then our nation 
will be prosperous in other ways. Our people will 
have the leisure and the means for art, literature, and 


ker’s : 


who 


able, | music. Culture flowers in the soil of economic achieve- 
ade. ment. 

iting In respect, therefore, to the common welfare, Amer- 
ily a @ ica has made progress, and it has done so under the 
king @§ spur and rewards of the capitalistic or free-enterprise 
and | system. 

the For my part, however, I place higher than eco- 
t of nomic welfare the progress which the private-enter- 
not prise system has afforded as the fostering home of 
atch representative democracy or the Republic, as the 


founding fathers termed it. Our nation has made 
progress, under capitalism, in advancing the heritage 
of liberty proclaimed in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and set forth in the Constitution and its sup- 
plementary Bill of Rights insuring freedom of speech, 
of the press, the right of peaceful assembly, and the 
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ring 
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one — 
ey. rest. Certainly the ideology which challenges free 
; it enterprise—the Communism of Soviet Russia—makes 


no effort to duplicate these freedoms for its citizens. 

We who are teachers in America of 1947 can feel 
that we are not fatalistically accepting the doctrine 
of despair that has ‘fallen upon so much of the world. 
Testimony to this was recently supplied by a Swiss 
* educator who has been in the United States preparing 
a report for his government on American education. 
This educator, Dr. Hans Casparis, writing in ScHOOL 
AND Society (May 17, 1947) refers to the prevalent 


eed 7 
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European loss of “faith in the dignity of man” and 
loss of “belief in the possibility of building a free 
society of self-responsible individuals.” 

In the United States, Dr. Casparis has found, in the 
controversy of the chief educational philosophies, “the 
common belief that the goal can be reached, that man 
can be educated as a free and self-responsible indi- 
vidual in a free society.” And he concludes: “So, I 
think American education, with its tough and realistic 
optimism, its action-power and its immense moral 
resources has the great mission to help rebuild the 
culture of Europe, a task which must be done.” 

A large order our Swiss-friend has given us! Its 
first step is, I think, to put our faith in education more 
practically into effect. There are encouraging signs 
that the American people are awake to the need of 
better salaries for those who in the classroom are the 
custodians not only of their children but of the faith 
in representative democracy. 

I referred earlier to our twofold hope that war can 
be averted, that we can achieve an enduring and just 
peace in the world. My first hope was based upon the 
vastly inereased production of economic goods made 
possible by science and technology so that men every- 
where may have bread. But man does not live by 
bread alone. My second hope is based upon the 
spreading power of spiritual example. That example 
must be supplied by each of us, the religious faith 
which gives worthy meaning to life. 

I trust that we as teachers are still old-fashioned 
enough to remind our pupils of Emerson’s lines: 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man; 

When Duty whispers, ‘Lo, thou must’, 
The youth replies ‘I can’. 


If in these hectic days we accept the noble faith 
of our founding fathers in progress and work earn- 
estly and hard to achieve it, then we will share the 
fulfillment of the Psalmist’s words: “The Lord will 
give strength unto his people; the Lord will bless his 
people with peace.” 








EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
WELFARE 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN, in his statement of August 27 
on the first report of his Scientifie Research Board, 
called upon scientists, educators, industrialists, and 
legislators, as well as private citizens, to give careful 
consideration to the matters with which the report 
deals. The board recommended the expansion of sci- 










entific research with an annual expenditure of at least 
one per cent of the national income by 1957, or at 
the current national-ineome rate of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. The President stated that the report 
confirms his previously expressed belief that “the na- 
tional welfare requires support by the Federal Govy- 
ernment of basie research in universities and non- 
profit research institutions through creation by Con- 
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gress of a national research foundation.” The boun- 
daries of scientific knowledge must be constantly en- 
larged “in order to protect our democracy from the 
dangers it faces in an uneasy world.” 

It is not likely that any disagreement will be ex- 
pressed with the authoritative statements of the 
President and the Scientific Research Board. The 
challenge to scientists, educators, industrialists, legis- 
lators, and private citizens is, however, far broader 
in the present crisis than a consideration of the con- 
tribution of scientific research to the national wel- 
fare. To leave the challenge at that would be to ac- 
cept a materialistic concept of the welfare, growth, 
prosperity, and security of the country. Other na- 
tions have devoted large sums to the advancement of 
science for other purposes than the protection of 
democracy. Nor has the promotion of full produc- 
tion and full employment been a necessary guarantee 
of democracy. Russia is cited as an example of a 
nation that is annually increasing its appropriations 
for scientific research. Other figures might have been 
cited from Russia to illustrate the amount spent on 
ideological propaganda and on the encouragement of 
literature, music, drama, and the arts. Scientifie re- 
search alone, important as it is, cannot be made the 
sole basis of national welfare. The protection of 
democracy demands financial encouragement for the 
cultivation of other areas of research, education, and 
training which will give meaning to the results and 
applications of scientific research. To maintain a 
proper balance among all interests with which the 
national welfare of a democracy are bound up, the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the arts merit as 
much attention from governmental and voluntary 
agencies as the sciences. The results of research in 
other fields than the sciences may be intangible, but 
they can be made to provide the foundations upon 
which faith in democracy and its ideals rests. Democe- 
racies, like individuals, cannot live by bread alone.— 
I. L. K. 


SALARIES IN THE FIELD OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


WHILE a great deal of attention has been paid by 
the press to the demands of teachers in the public- 
school systems of the country for increases in salaries 
and to the steps taken to alleviate the situation, little 
has been said about the plight of the personnel of 
institutions of higher education. Here, too, as in the 
public schools, teachers are in dire need of a more 
equitable adjustment of salaries. That these impor- 


tant citizens of our great educational system have 

not been neglected is evidenced by the following 

reports reaching the offices of ScHoot anp Soctery. 
Oberlin (Ohio) College has a new salary seale ap- 
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plying to all persons on the staff, including those 
newly appointed for 1947-48, as follows: instructors, 
$3,000-$3,500; assistant professors, $3,700-$4,200, 


associate professors, $4,700-$5,200; and professors, | 


$5,700-$6,700. 
are provided for professors, but they are not a part 
of the minimal scale and will not be automatically 
applied. 


Three salary brackets above $6,700 | 


Sa tm 


At Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.) a revised 


seale of salaries, with a minimum of $2,400 for ip. 


ST 


structors and a maximum of $5,000 for professors, | 


went into effect in September. 
tees has also approved a new program of summer 
research grants for permanent members of the teach- 


The Board of Trus. © 


ing staff. The awards, designed for faculty members | 


too busy for research during term time, will provide | 


for six weeks of summer studies of specific projects 
not connected with degrees. 

Salaries in the University of New Mexico have been 
increased as follows over those of the academic year 
1935-36: instructors, from $1,875 to $2,350 (1946- 
47); assistant professors, from $2,250 to $2,950; 


associate professors, from $2,725 to $3,350; and pro- 


fessors, from $3,250 to $4,185. 


Evansville (Ind.) College has changed its salary : 


seale from the nine-month plan to an annual guar- 
anteed salary, with provisions for approximately a 
month’s vacation. 


Each member of the staff will be — 


granted a leave of absence with full salary every — 


third summer, beginning in 1948. The new scale is 


as follows: instructors, $2,500-$3,300; assistant pro- q 
fessors, $3,300—$3,700; associate professors, $3,700- — 


$4,100; and professors, $4,100-$4,500. 
Effective July 1, all faculty members at Sweet Briar 


(Va.) College received increases in salary of approxi- — 
mately 15 per cent for full professors and 25 per cent ~ 


for instructors. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE CONTINUES 
IN ILLINOIS 


Harry L. Merrer, director of teacher training and : 


placement, Eastern Illinois State College (Charles- : 
ton), and president of the Association of Institutional — 


Placement Directors in Illinois, reports on a survey 
made by placement officials of the six tax-supported 


teacher-education institutions of the state. The group — 
was charged by the Illinois Council on Higher Edu- © 


a eee 


cation with determining the causes of the teacher — 


shortage and with recommending solutions. 


superintendents of the state. 


The report states that “only 104 elementary teachers ; 


The find- 
ings have been sent to some 2,000 principals and ‘— 


were graduated from the teachers colleges of Illinois © 
this year, yet placement directors estimate that 6,000 © 


to 7,000 more elementary teachers will be needed in 
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those ae the next five or six years.” There is still in existence 
ctor; Me in the state 4,000 emergency teaching certificates. The 
200. survey indicates that more factors than the salary 
ti * range enter into the avoidance by young people of 
6.709 the teaching profession. An interesting comment is 
part that three of the five teachers colleges of the state 
cally (Western, Eastern, and Southern) have dropped the 


word “teachers” from their titles, “partly to avoid 
searing students away.” The men concerned with the 
survey warn that, while the problem can be solved, 
“it will take money, a great deal of money.” They 
appeal for “immediate action, hard work, leadership, 


vised | 
r in- | 
sors, | 


‘rus. q 
mer |) and willingness to eliminate all the factors causing the 
ach. shortage,” and call upon administrators, parent- 


teacher groups, and the state legislature to attack the 
problems that keep young people from teaching. The 
most important causes, according to the report, are: 


bers 
vide | 
ects F 
j 1. Low salaries. (Placement directors look with satis- 
faction upon salaries practically double those of five 
years ago, yet other states, paying more than Illinois, are 
‘‘draining off our best teachers. ’’) 

2. Teachers cannot live ‘‘as normal human beings.’’ 
(The report complains that ‘‘ [teachers | must be 
‘shrunken violets’ or ‘panty waists’ and at the same 
time good citizens and good leaders.’’ It is an impos- 
sible assignment.) 

3. Too many pupils per room. (A good minimum 
would be 20 pupils per teacher, yet there are oftentimes 
35 to 40 pupils in a room.) 

4. Poor relations between administrative and teaching 
staffs. (‘‘Talking democracy’’ is customary, but teach- 
ers have no part in curriculum making, building salary 
schedules, merit-evaluation systems, etc.) 

5. Poor buildings and equipment. (Elementary teach- 
ers, for example, often occupy cast-off high-school quar- 
~ | ters. Equipment is woefully inadequate.) 

l- @ 6. The teacher is doing ‘‘dull drudgery’’ tasks better 
nt “| assigned to secretarial help. 


een ES 
ear & 
46- | 





THE PLACEMENT BUREAU OF THE AATF 
Wm. Marion Mituer, professor of Romanie lan- 
guages, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), has sent to 
ScHOOL AND Society an announcement of the forma- 
tion of the Placement Bureau of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French. The establishment of 
the bureau was approved at the annual meeting of the 
association in December, 1946, but it was not put into 
operation until last June. Dr. Miller, who is the 
director of the bureau, reports that during the sum- 
mer there was considerable activity and that the bu- 
reau gained valuable experience. He reports further: 








The services of the bureau are open to members of the 
AAFT upon payment of a yearly fee of $3.00. No per- 
centage of the first year’s salary is asked for placement, 
and no salaries are paid save to the secretary of the 
director. The fees paid by the registrants barely cover 
the expenses, but we are trying to render a service and 
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not to make money. The services of the bureau are open 
to all administrators seeking teachers of French, without 
cost to the institution. We believe that this movement 
is a wise one and one that may be copied by other pro- 
fessional groups. It operates much like a commercial 
agency save that no fee is charged for placement. 

For further information persons interested may 
address Dr. Miller at the university. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
FOUNDATION SPONSORS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

In keeping with the wishes of the late George 
Washington Carver, whose death was reported in 
ScHooL AnD Society, January 16, 1943, the George 
Washington Carver Foundation at Tuskegee Institute 
(Ala.) is providing graduate research assistantships 
and fellowships for research at the foundation and 
for study in chemistry at the institute. The facilities 
available at the foundation give students an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the approaches to and 
the problems of industrial research and prepares them 
for employment in the future. 

Part of the work is made possible by the original 
donation of some $60,000 by Dr. Carver, to establish 
the foundation, and by subsequent donations by inter- 
ested friends throughout the country. The income 
from these funds, supplemented by grants-in-aid from 
such organizations as the Abbott Laboratories, the 
Upjohn Company, the Parker Pen Company, Swift 
and Company, and the Research Corporation of 
America, is used in the areas of fundamental research, 
as well as in industrial and applied research. Eleven 
young students are receiving aid of this nature during 
the academic year 1947-48. 


EDUCATION CLASSES IN THE AIR 

Wits the world becoming more and more air-con- 
scious, it is not surprising to find that education itself 
has “gone up in the air.” While many institutions 
have long given training in the mechanies of airplanes 
and advanced courses in aerodynamics, the University 
of Illinois is the first to give curriculum recognition 
to the needs of prospective teachers for some practical 
knowledge of the “air world,” according to an an- 
nouncement released recently to the press by Leslie A. 
Bryan, director of the university’s Institute of Aero- 
nauties, and H. C. Hand, of the College of Education. 
Flying is now a part of the training of students pre- 
paring to teach in secondary schools. During the sum- 
mer 75 students in teacher education received their 
first instruction in what the high-school teacher should 
know about flying. 

The amount of time a class in education may devote 
to aeronautics is, as yet, “quite limited,” Professor 
Hand, who teaches the education course in which fly- 
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ing is now a unit, explained, although all students in 
the teacher-education course are being encouraged to 
enrol for regular flight training. It is expected that 
some 400 students will be enrolled in the class, “Prin- 
ciples of Education,” with flight experience added. 

In keeping with the above step is the announcement 
by Air-Age Education Research that it has established 
a “Classroom of the Air” program, a special air-travel 
service for schools and colleges. The plan places at 
the disposal of student groups modern commercial 
planes of scheduled airlines in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and Europe. “For tours abroad, one 
teacher is carried free for every ten pupils.” For 
teachers planning educational air tours, Air-Age Edu- 
cation Research offers the following service: 


1. Help in organizing units of work for classroom par- 


Notes ad News 
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ticipation. 2. Securing necessary classroom teaching aigg, 
3. Planning flights to meet the particular needs of each 
group. 4. Visiting classes to assist in the preliminary 
work. 5. Suggesting methods of financing. 6. Touring | 
an airport before a trip. 7. Providing a special instrueto; | 
to accompany the group on the flight. 8. Aiding in post. i 
flight discussions and evaluation. 
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In announcing the service, N. L. Engebhardt, Jr, 
director, Air-Age Education Research, stated : 


In our experimental years we have proved the tremen- | 
dous value of guided air travel. We have worked with 
teachers in the classroom and in the air developing a | 
comprehensive program, enabling students to gain bene- 
fits. Now this service is offered to schools and colleges 
wishing to make travel experience a part of the regular 
curriculum. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
September 29: sustaining, 9. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

GEORGE PETER DONALDSON will be inaugurated as 
president, Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
(Tifton, Ga.), October 7. 


BRoTHER AMIAN, F.S.C., former principal, De La 
Salle Collegiate High School, Detroit, has assumed 
new duties as headmaster, La Salle Military Academy 
(Oakdale, N. Y.), succeeding Brother Brendan, F.S.C., 
who has been transferred to St. Joseph’s School 
(Staten Island). 


ARCHER HARMAN, director of admissions, St. Paul’s 
School (Concord, N. H.), has‘been appointed vice- 
rector to succeed Henry Crocker Kittredge, whose ap- 
pointment as the first lay rector was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, June 21. William A. Oates, of 
the department of mathematics, has been named regis- 
trar. Appointments to the teaching staff include: 
EK. Leonard Barker (director of physical education), 
James G. Andrews (history and sacred studies), John 
H. Beust (physies), Robert P. T. Coffin, Jr. (Latin 
and French), Frank P. Gage and Austin Higgins 
(English), Charles S. B. Evans (Latin), the Reverend 
Douglas T. Haviland (Greek and Latin), Orton P. 
Jackson (mathematics), Andre Jacq and John A. 
Laberee (French), and Van Santvoord Merle-Smith, 
Jr. (mathematies and science). The Reverend Harry 
C. Trefry, who was on leave of absence during the 
past year to serve as rector of the Church of St. 
John the Baptist, Sanbornville (N. H.), has returned 
to his teaching of sacred studies and Latin. 
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THE REVEREND WILLIAM JusTIN DILLON, O.P., THE 
REVEREND DANIEL FLAVIAN REILLY, O.P., AND THE ~ 
REVEREND TimoTHyY SHEA, O.P. assumed deanships at 
Providence (R. I.) College, September 16. Father © 
Dillon, professor of English, has been named dean of ~ 
discipline; Father Reilly, professor of history, dean © 
of freshmen; and Father Shea, formerly a curate at | 
St. Pius Church, Providence, dean of men. The Rey- © 
erend P. Thomas Ziuraitis, O.P., has been appointed 
to teach classes in French and German, and the fol- — 
lowing members of the staff, who have been on leave 
of absence for advanced study, have returned to their ~ 
posts: the Reverend Stuart B. Crowley, 0.P. (sacred ~ 
theology), the Reverend Edward B. Halton, O.P. 
(physics), the Reverend Leo G. Duprey, O.P., and 
the Reverend James G. Hackett, O.P. (chemistry). 
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Howarp E. SpE.L, head of the department of Bible 
and religious education, Mississippi College (Clinton), 
has been appointed dean of the college. Dr. Spell will 
continue his service to the department in addition to 
his new duties. 


Tue following are among recent appointments at 
the University of Illinois: Miriam A. Shelden, a for- 
mer lieutenant-commander in the WAVES, dean of 
women; Allan G. Brody, acting dean, College of Den- 
tistry, dean; Kent R. Wallace, former chairman of 
the department of speech and drama, University of 
Virginia, head of the department of speech; Milton 
Derber, formerly with the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, director of the research program for the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations; William 
R. Curtis, formerly with the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, associate professor in the department of eco- 
nomics and in the Institute of Labor and Industrial 
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Relations; and Hadley Read, former assistant ex- 


| tension editor, Iowa State College (Ames), extension 


editor, College of Agriculture. 


Howarp HuGuHeEs, a teacher and coach, Fort Dodge 
(Iowa) Junior College, has succeeded Ray Berrier as 
dean and director of high-school and college activities. 
Mr. Berrier, whose appointment as acting dean was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, January 5, has ae- 
cepted a post in the department of speech, Drake 
University (Des Moines). 

Davip D. GLASSER, a member of the staff of Arnold 
College for Hygiene and Physical Education (New 
Haven, Conn.), has assumed new duties as dean of 
men. Laura Barber, former director of the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Girls’ Club, has been appointed to the de- 
partment of physical education for women to assist 
Emily Ross in the administration of women’s ath- 
letics. Joseph VanWinkle has been appointed to as- 
sist in the department of social studies; and Mary 
Bartrow, a physical therapist, to assist Carl Bretz- 
fedter in instruction in anatomy. 


Louise KELLEY, professor of chemistry, Goucher 
College (Baltimore 18), has been named acting dean 
of the college to sueceed Dorothy Stimson, whose re- 
tirement from the deanship was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 14, 1946. Dr. Stimson, who 
is on sabbatical leave until the fall of 1948, will re- 
turn as professor of history. Eleanor Clifton has 
been appointed director of admissions to succeed 
Dorothy Shields who will devote all her time to teach- 
ing in the department of political science. Isabella 
May Robinson has assumed her duties as director of 
the new residence hall which, although only partially 
completed, will house 97 students this year. Other 
appointments include the following: Phoebe J. Crit- 
tenden, professor of physiology and hygiene and 
chairman of the department, to succeed Jessie L. 
King, retired; visiting lecturers, Dorothy Mackay 
Quynn (history), G. Wilson Shaffer (psychology for 
the first term), and Arthur Lichtenstein (psychology, 
third term); assistant professors, Helen Virginia 
Crouse (biology), Marguerite Massicot Schmidt 
(chemistry), and Joyce Louise Kellogg (English) ; 
instructor, Carlos Rivera (Romance languages) ; part- 
time instructors, Mrs. H. T. Muhly (mathematics) and 
Mrs. E. R. Smeallie (chemistry); and departmental 
assistants, Ann Weisburger (biology), Elizabeth 
Sturmfels (chemistry), Dorothy Hornstein (educa- 
tion and child development), Eugenia Roop, fine 
arts), Elizabeth M. Eliason and Mildred E. Keller 
(physiology and hygiene), and Betty Freehafer and 
Naney E. Winn (psychology). 


Davip W. Davies, former director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, has assumed new duties as li- 
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brarian, Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.), and 
associate librarian, Claremont College. 


Tuomas A. Koons has been appointed physician for 
students and director of the student-health center, 
Marietta (Ohio) College. This is the first time the 
college has had a full-time physician on the staff. 
Robert P. Fischer, whose appointment as professor of 
psychology, Birmingham-Southern College (Birming- 
ham, Ala.), was reported in ScHOOoL AND Society, May 
18, 1946, has been named assistant professor of psy- 
chology; Nelson V. Davis, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish; and Leslie E. Blough, instructor in chemistry. 


S. RicHarp SriverMAN, head of the department of 
lip reading, Central Institute for the Deaf (St. Louis), 
has succeeded the late Max A. Goldstein in the director- 
ship. Dr. Goldstein, who founded the school in 1914, 
died in 1941. Helen Lane, a psychologist, who has 
served as principal since 1941, has been reappointed. 


Leonarp W. TreEASH has been appointed dramatic 
director of the opera department, Eastman School of 
Musie (Rochester, N. Y.). 

Maria Ley-Piscaror, director of the Children’s 
Theatre, New School for Social Research (New York 
City), has been appointed director of the Junior 
Dramatic Workshop, Walt Whitman School (New 
York City), according to an announcement released 
to the press under date of September 23 by Louise 
Krueger, director of the school. The workshop, in 
conjunction with the department of musie under the 
direction of Mary Alberta Howe, will hold Saturday 
classes for boys and girls, age five to sixteen, who are 
interested in creative expression through drama, dance, 
radio, or group instrumental music. The Children’s 
Theatre, which was founded by Mrs. Piseator at the 
New School, will be developed and enlarged by the 
Walt Whitman School as the Junior Dramatie Work- 
shop. 

THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by Smith College (Northampton, Mass.): The Rey- 
erend William G. Cole, Protestant counselor, West- 
minster Foundation, Columbia University, has been 
named chaplain and assistant professor of religion and 
Biblical literature, on part-time during the present 
semester, but on full time for the second. Frances 
Rich has been appointed director of public relations. 
Charles D. De Bruler has succeeded Elsie Leonard, re- 
tired after 25 years of service, as purchasing agent. 
Edgar C. Schenck, formerly associated with the Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts, has been appointed acting 
director of the Art Museum, succeeding Frederick 
Hartt, now in Italy on a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
Harriet Hitchcock has succeeded May Hammond, re- 
tired, as secretary of the Alumnae Fund; and Alice N. 
Davis and Elizabeth Ann James have succeeded Mrs. 
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Robert M. Blackall and Alice Warren, respectively, as 
director and associate director of the vocational office. 


Easert 8. WeNGeErRT, formerly associate professor, 
Carter Glass chair of government, Sweet Briar ( Va.) 
College, has succeeded H. J. Peterson as chairman, de- 
partment of political science, University of Wyoming. 
Dr. Peterson was retired to limited service on Sep- 
tember 1. Robert R. Becker, professor of music, has 
been named acting chairman of the division to serve 
during the leave of absence (1947-48) granted to 
Allan A. Willman for study in Europe. 


Ricuarp E. THursFIE.D, of the staff of the Johns 
Hopkins University, has succeeded the late Earl B. 
Taylor, whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, November 30, 1946, as professor of education 
and chairman of the department, University of Roches- 
ter (N. Y.). Henry C. Mills, associate professor of 
education, who was promoted to a professorship and 
named dean, School of Liberal and Applied Studies, 
last June, served as acting chairman during the 
interim. 


THE REVEREND IrvinG A. GeorGEs, O.P., professor 
of philosophy and head of the department, Providence 
College, has been appointed to the staff of Christian 
Brothers College (Memphis, Tenn.), to inaugurate a 
department of philosophy. Father Georges will teach 
courses in logic, philosophy, and apologetics. The 
college is expanding from junior-college status to that 
of a fully accredited college of liberal arts. 


Witit1amM Owens, professor of psychology, Iowa 
State College (Ames), has succeeded J, E. Evans as 
chairman of the department. 


NEW appointments in the division of education, 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), include: 
George Angell, associate professor of education and 
head of a new program of training college and uni- 
versity teachers; and Ruby Junge and Lois Johnson, 
assistant professors of elementary education. 


Puiuip C. RutTLepce, Kimpautt Youne, anv K. A. 
GuNNAR STRAND have been appointed to chairman- 
ships at Northwestern University. Dr. Rutledge is 
head of the department of civil engineering in the 
Technological Institute, succeeding the late George A. 
Maney, whose death was reported in ScHOOL AND Soci- 
ETY, May 17; Dr. Young succeeds William L. Bailey, 
retired, as head of the department of sociology; Dr. 
Strand succeeds Oliver J. Lee, retired, as head of the 
department of astronomy and director of the Dearborn 
Observatory. 


Wiuiam J. Enry, professor of civil engineering, 
Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), was appointed 
head of the department and director of the curriculum 
in civil engineering, September 25. 
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Rosert W. BaRNWELL, JR., has succeeded Franeis 
C. Anscombe as head of the department of history, 
Salem College (Winston-Salem, N. C.). Dr. Anscombe 
has been named emeritus head of the department after 
21 years of service and will teach two courses: modern — 
world history and history of philosophy. 
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Ericu, LINDEMANN, psychiatrist and a member of — 
the staff of Massachusetts General Hospital, who has 
taught for some years in the Harvard Medical School, 
has been appointed to the Harvard Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences “to broaden the scope of the new de. © 
partment of social relations.” Dr. Lindemann’s work, — 
in association with sociologists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists, will be concerned with the study of 
psychological disturbances of the individual with spe- 
cial reference to the role of his social relationships as 
a cause of disturbance and as a source of therapeutic 
aid. 

Tue following appointments were announced by 
Grinnell (Iowa) College, September 17: Nicolas 
Pereas, professor of classical languages; and instruc- ~ 
tors, Loretta Macaulay (modern foreign languages— — 
Spanish), Charles Pickens Paterson (speech and 
dramatic art), Christine Brieland (basic communica- 
tions), Martha Haner (psychology), and Beulah F. 
Perkins (modern foreign languages—German). 


Earu A. Dennis, former head of the department 
of biology, the American University (Washington, 
D. C.), has been appointed professor of biology, 
Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), to sueceed Chester ~ 
A. Darling, professor emeritus, whose appointment 
as acting president was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
cIETY, September 6. 


Howarp Lewis Brices assumed new duties as pro- 
fessor of history, State Teachers College (Frostburg, 
Md.), September 16. 


Forest F', CLEVELAND, professor of physics, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), has returned to 
his post after a year’s leave of absence spent at 
Lynchburg (Va.) College; Francis L. Yost, a former 
mathematical physicist for the Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory in Washington (D. C.), has been appointed 
associate professor of physics. 












Paut E. Sporrrt AND THoMAS O’SHAUGHNESSY 
have been promoted to full professorships in the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; Dr. Spoerri in 
organic chemistry, Dr. O’Shaughnessy in physical 
chemistry. 


Aw announcement of the following appointments at 
Wells College (Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y.) was sent 
to ScHoot anv Society by Richard L. Greene, presi- 
dent, under date of September 15: lecturers, Ruth A. 
McIntyre (history) and Lawrence Adams (fine arts) ; 
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assistant professors, James P. Gilliam (classics), 
Dorothy C. Dennis and George Detmold (English), R. 
Ruth Richards (biology), and Dagny Stabel-Hansen 
de Zozaya (Romance languages); instructors, Alice 
Bryan (Romance languages), Iris M. Carnell (physi- 
cal education), Thelma E. Peacock (mathematics), 
Gertrude N. Miller (biology); and assistants, Georg- 
ette R. Schuler (German) and Elizabeth Eastburn 
(physical education). 


Lucien Wo rr, rector of the University of Rennes 
(France), whose appointment as visiting professor in 
the department of Romance languages, Cornell Univer- 
sity, was reported in ScHoot anD Society, July 6, 
1946, has been named visiting professor of French and 
comparative literature, University of California 
(Berkeley), for the first semester, 1947-48. 


NAPOLEONE OrsINI, “the first Italian scholar to come 
to this country” following the war, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of English, Duke University 
(Durham, N. C.). Dr. Orsini is offering two courses, 
both in English. One, open to undergraduates, con- 
siders the masterpieces of Italian literature in English 
translations; the other, for seniors and graduates, 
deals in the first term with Dante, and in the second 
with authors of the Renaissance. 


Racent Deaths 


ELIZABETH C. UNDERHILL, for thirty-seven years 
resident physician, Mount Holyoke College (South 
Hadley, Mass.), died, September 20, at the age of 
seventy-six years. Dr. Underhill was retired in 1938 
with the rank of professor emeritus. 


ANDREW CUNNINGHAM MCLAUGHLIN, professor 
emeritus of history, the University of Chicago, died, 
September 23, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. 
McLaughlin, who was awarded the Pulitzer prize in 
history in 1936, had served as instructor in Latin 
(1886-87), instructor in history (1887-88), assistant 
professor (1888-91), and professor of American his- 
tory (1891-1906), University of Michigan; and at 
the University of Chicago as professor of history 
(1906-29) and head of the department (1906-27). 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER, JR., associate professor of 
physics, Navy Pier branch, University of Illinois 
(Chicago), succumbed to a heart attack, September 
24, at the age of fifty-one years. Dr. Carpenter had 
served as instructor in physics (1935-37), Lewis In- 
stitute (Lockport, Ill.) ; instructor in physies (1938), 
Amherst (Mass.) College; member of the faculty 
(1940-46), Northshore Country Day School (Win- 
netka, Ill.) ; and at the Navy Pier (since 1946). 


CHARLES Breese Martin, professor emeritus, Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College, died, September 25, at ninety 
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years of age. Professor Martin had served the col- 
lege as teacher of Latin and Greek (1880-88) in the 
preparatory department and as professor of Latin, 
classical archaeology, Greek literature, and Greek 
archaeology (1888-1925). 


THE REVEREND ConraD O’LEary, dean of arts, St. 
Bonaventure’s College (Allegany, N. Y.) died, Sep- 
tember 25. Father O’Leary had also served the col- 
lege as head of the department of psychology since 
1929. 


Rosert W. Huston, professor of French and 
Spanish, Clark School (Hanover, N. H.), suecumbed 
to a heart ailment, September 25, at the age of forty- 
two years. Mr. Huston had taught in the New York 
Military Academy and Hackley School (Tarrytown, 
N. Y.) before going to the Clark School. 


Eu_Mer Hauser WIRTH, head of the department of 
pharmacognosy, University of Illinois (Chicago), 
died, September 26, at the age of fifty-two years. 
Dr. Wirth had served as assistant in pharmacognosy 
(1917-18), University of Michigan; professor of 
betany and pharmacognosy (1920-22), Detroit In- 
stitute of Technology; and at the University of Illi- 
nois as instructor in pharmacognosy (1922-26), as- 
sistant professor (1926-30, 1931-37), associate pro- 
fessor (1937-41), professor of pharmacology and 
pharmacognosy (since 1941), and head of the depart- 
ment (since 1940). 


C. VALENTINE Kirsy, retired state director of art 
in the Pennsylvania Department of Publie Instrue- 
tion, died, September 27, at the age of seventy-one 
years. Dr. Kirby had served as a teacher of fine and 
industrial arts in the publie schools of Denver (1900- 
10); director of art in the public schools of Buffalo 
(1911-12) and (1912-20), Pittsburgh; and in the 
state directorship (1920-46). 


Morris Rytanp KENDRICK, professor emeritus of 
Greek, University of Rochester (N. Y.), died, Sep- 
tember 27, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Kendrick 
had served the university for forty-four years prior 
to his retirement in March, 1947. 


Coming Events 

THE 35th National Safety Congress and Exposition 
will be held in Chicago, October 6-10. There will be 
12 sessions of the school and college division, includ- 
ing four general and eight group meetings. The 
group meetings will cover safety at the elementary, 
secondary, and higher level in industrial education, 
physieal education, and driver training. 


THE American Public Health Association will hold 
its 75th annual meeting in Atlantic City, October 
6-10. 
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A JOINT meeting of the National Association of 
Edueational Broadcasters, the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio, and the School Broadeast Confer- 
ence will be held in Chicago, October 26-29. For 
further details, address George Jennings, director, 
School Broadcast Conference, 228 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1. 


ACCORDING to an announcement by John E. Dugan, 
president, Department of Secondary Teachers, NEA, 
the department is sponsoring the inauguration of Na- 


Shorter Papers. 
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tional Audio-Visual Education Week, October 27-3]. 
Schools and colleges, as well as churches, community 
organizations, business and industrial establishments, 
and all groups interested in the development of audio- 
visual methods of teaching, are invited to participate 
in special activities. The project is under the super- 
vision of William Lewin, of the Weequahie High 
School, Newark (N. J.), who will co-ordinate the 
launching of the activity with the audio-visual-awards 
project of the department. 





THREE ORIENTATIONS TO LIFE 

I TAKE as my text a statement credited to Henry N. 
Russell, professor emeritus of astronomy, Princeton 
University. “Professor Russell once predicted that 
in about a billion years, the earth’s atmospheric oxy- 
gen will be used up.’? If true, the prediction means, 
of course, death for life as we know it on this planet. 
How do human beings adjust to such a prospect? 
What significance does it have for the quality of their 
present living? 

One reaction is that of the hedonist, the grasshop- 
per, the self-centered, the materialist. I'll be dead 
long before the billion years is up. I'll take my fun 
while I ean. Since nothing will matter a billion 
years from now anyway, my advice is to squeeze all 
you can out of the present. Take the cash and let 
the credit go. Let each generation worry about its 
own problems. If you don’t look out for yourself, 
no one else will. You might just as well get all you 
can out of the pleasures and possessions of life, be- 
cause if you don’t, someone else will. Mankind is 
probably an accident in this world, and a billion 
years from now—poof! what will it matter? Don’t 
worry about such things. You're alive now, aren’t 
you? What do you care what happens long, long 
after you’re dead? 

The opposite reaction is that of the oversensitive 
egoist, the fearful, the escapist to the supernatural, 
the compensatory idealist. My body may perish, but 
my soul is immortal. There is an eternal life after 
death. God made this universe for a purpose. 
Human beings are his chosen objects of love, his chil- 
dren. He’ll take care of us, particularly the faithful, 
the meek, the righteous, the reverent, the virtuous, the 
worshipful. The end of human living is not for this 
life, for this world, but for an eternal life with God. 
The end of the world is foreordained by God; it will 
come when every human soul has had a chance to 
gain spiritual stature and moral virtue through 
struggling with the adversities and temptations of 

1 Time Magazine, June 23, 1947, p. 60. 


life on this planet. Be of good cheer, be serene. 
Earn your salvation in this life for eternity, and 
have no fear over the fact that this world may be 
barren and all life on it disappear in a billion years. 
God has revealed to us the way to eternal life in 
heaven. Seek that way and place your faith in a 
benevolent, omniscient, omnipotent God. 

A third response comes from the naturalistie hu- 
manists, the pragmatic experimentalists, the creators 
of new goals from present possibilities, the question- 
ing, wondering, critical anthropocentrists who have 
supreme faith in the test of human experience. 
Nature to them is neither merely mechanistic nor the 
material counterpart of a supernatural realm. Nature 
is continuous, embracing the inorganie and the or- 
ganic, the physical and psychical, the mechanical 
and the mental, the crass and the fine, the vices and 
the virtues, the brutal and the spiritual. Mankind 
in all respects is part of nature. Man represents, 
as far as is now known, the supreme intellectual and 
spiritual achievement of natural evolution. His 
future rests on the quality of his understanding of 
his relations with his fellows and all other aspects of 
his natural environment. His ideals are not mere wish- 
projections regardless of, or in compensatory contrast 
to, the unsatisfactory circumstances of his present 
living, but are reflective projections of possibilities 
implicit in his present circumstances, based on knowl- 
edge derived from past experience of the natural 
development of these present circumstances and de- 
sired in the light of a critical comparison with all 
other perceived outcomes which might be achieved 
from the implicit possibilities of present cireum- 
stances. 

How does the experimentalist regard the prospect 
that the atmsopherie oxygen of this planet may be 
exhausted in a billion years? He does not avoid the 
issue either by living for only the present moment, as 
does the materialist, or by constructing a dream world 
“somewhere over the rainbow,” as does the super- 
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naturalist. He soberly sets about to incorporate this 
prospect into the framework of his present living. 
What are the possible constructive responses to this 
prospect? For one, he recognizes that the ultimate 
aim of human living is not the achievement of some 
state of perfection in the distant future, but the full- 
est, most artistic realization of the possibilities for 
enlightened, co-operatively self-directive living in his 
own age. The achievement of this kind of living does 
not depend on everlasting permanence for its value; 
rather its value is found in comparing the living 
actually achieved with other kinds of living implicitly 
possible in the resourees of this particular age. 
Hence, the prospects of an age a billion years from 
now do not destroy the possibilities for an intelligent 
and artistie creation of a good life characteristic of 
the present age. 

But this is not to say that the prospect of oxygen 
exhaustion a billion years from now is irrelevant to 
present living. The frame of reference for man’s 
present living extends as far backward as man’s 
knowledge of the past and as far forward as his 
knowledge permits predictions of probability for the 
future. The problem is to find the most significant 
and constructive meaning for present living from 
man’s knowledge of past events and future proba- 
bilities. Regarding the past, human beings have 
probably existed on this planet for 500,000 years. 
Man’s recorded history, his civilized living, is only 
4,000 years old. During this brief period he has made 
enormous strides in converting physical forces into 
technological processes serving his chosen ends, in 
utilizing other forms of life, both animal and vege- 
table, for his own purposes, in creating sublime con- 
ceptions of the significance and worth of human per- 
sonality, which he has largely formalized into re- 
ligious dogma, in creating intellectual tools to com- 
prehend the vastness of the universe and to criticize 
and reconstruct the impulsive purposes and goals of 
men, in expressing his love of beauty through art 
forms of profound and enduring satisfaction, and in 
learning why he himself behaves as a human animal 
with incredibly variable capacities for his own wel- 
fare and his own destruction. This knowledge and 
these achievements are the resources for present-day 
living, the heritage of a few thousand years of 
human life on this planet. Are we using these re- 
sources fully, richly, harmoniously for modern living? 
Are we even giving serious and intelligent attention 
on a broad seale to this question? 

In a billion years more or less the atmospheric 
oxygen of this planet will be exhausted. Is this pre- 
ordained? Not to our knowledge. It will probably 
happen, if current processes continue unchanged in 
the present direction. Can these processes be changed 
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and controlled? We do not know. To attempt it is 
a stupendously enormous order from our present 
vantage point. But man has made most of his progress 
during the past few dozen centuries of his 500,000 
years of existence on this planet. We have something 
under a billion years to create a solution to the prob- 
lem of oxygen exhaustion. It seems like enough time, 
if we work at it, if we live with that fact as part of 
our conscious frame of reference for our life in this 
age. Perhaps we shall conquer interstellar space and 
move from this planet. Perhaps we shall learn how 
to reverse certain chemical processes and thereby in- 
crease the total store of atmospheric oxygen. In 
terms of almost a billion years, compared with our 
past 4,000, these suggestions can hardly appear fan- 
tastic. 

What can we do about all this now? The impor- 
tant point to the experimentalist is not how quickly 
we start making progress on the problem of oxygen 
exhaustion. That is only one tiny part of the larger 
picture. The point is to build a way of living today 
that is sensitively aware, honestly aware, courageously 
aware not only of man’s evolutionary history, his 
heart-breaking failures, and his magnificent achieve- 
ments as man, but also of his naturalistic future with 
its dimly seen problems, challenges, and opportunities. 
The past and the future exist functionally only in the 
present. To live for the present moment without 
regard to past obligations and future responsibilities 
is the escapism fostered by materialism. That view- 
point leads to the reckless waste of our natural re- 
sources for immediate, easy gain, the attitude of ad- 
vising each fellow to look out for himself first and 
last, and the conviction that the prosperity of one’s 
own occupation or industry or region or country must 
be advanced at the expense of others. On the other 
hand, to live in patient tolerance of the narrowness, 
frustrations, and ugliness in much present living in 
the hope of an otherworldly after-life is the escapism 
permitted by supernaturalism. That viewpoint leads 
to a separation of “good” intentions from bad conse- 
quences, to a false romanticism toward the problems 
of sex, crime, unemployment, and politics, and to 
the attempt to solve problems of international rela- 
tions by asking the rest of the world to be more like 
us. But to live in the present, completely and realisti- 
cally, yet in profound awareness of man’s past role 
and his future possibilities as the leading representa- 
tive of a purposive intelligence emerging in nature 
is the way of experimentalism. It calls for all that 
men have of courage, intelligence, co-operation, and 
a sense of destiny. 

LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 


ScHOOL oF EpucatTion, 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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TO OUR MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


AN article entitled “Thoughts from Abroad,” pub- 
lished in ScHoo, anp Society, May 31, 1947, opens 
with this depressing statement: “It seems to be the 
consensus of opinon among most of the American 
teachers who are in Great Britain this year under 
the first postwar exchange program that, by and large, 
English education has little to offer at the present 
time toward the advancement of American schools 
and American teaching.” Are the resources of the 
English education system, struggling from the chry- 
salis of the New Education Act in the gloom of a 
postwar twilight, so very meager, or could it be that 
the author, in his enthusiasm for American methods, 
has missed some of the lessons his experiences might 
have taught him? 

Speaking in the light of what I, a British exchange 
teacher, have seen during my twelve months’ stay on 
this side of the Atlantic, I would say that each coun- 
try has something to learn from the other, though, 
since the systems are so different, alteration and 
adaptation of ideas would frequently be needed if 
they were to be transplanted successfully. What 
follow are my own impressions and theories, neces- 
sarily limited, as my chances of observing American 
schools have been; but it is hoped that they may at 
least give rise to some thought and discussion. 

First, I would say, that I am struck by the in- 
fluence exerted by party and partisan politics on 
the American school system. So long as administra- 
tive appointments depend to any extent at all upon 
political favor and schools and teachers’ salaries are 
used as pawns in party maneuvering, so long will 
the progress of American education be retarded. 

Secondly, while understanding the reasons for the 
exclusion of religious teaching from the public schools 
of the United States, I would say that the children 
are the poorer for that exclusion. I am convinced 
after more than 20 years of seeing the usefulness, to 
put it no higher, of religious teaching in schools that 
the arguments in favor of its inclusion are much more 
powerful. Education laws in England demand that 
religious education be given in every school supported 
wholly or partly by publie money and that in these 
schools the school day shall begin with a corporate 
act of worship. In every “eounty” school the in- 
struction is nondenominational in character, and par- 
ents at all times have the right to withdraw their 
children from classes in these schools and in volun- 
tary (parochial) schools. Sometimes, on one or two 
occasions a week, all the children of one denomination 
may be withdrawn for instruction in their own par- 
ticular tenets. The scheme works well and ensures 


























that no child grows up in ignorance of spiritual 
values, as might well be the case where such instrue- 
tion depends upon voluntary attendance at Sunday 
schools. 

As regards discipline and behavior in schools, 
American teachers seem to be as much concerned 
about the grimness and oppression in our schools 
as we are over the loudness and lack of self-control 
exhibited by many American pupils. Probably we 
both exaggerate, as for example, when your con- 
tributor says: “British education requires ‘blood, toil, 
sweat and tears’ and, according to some of the chas- 
tened pupils of this country the first and last words 
of this statement are often as true as the middle two.” 
Tears? Yes, occasionally. (I have also seen them in 
American schools.) Blood? No. It does no good 
to let our imagination supply support for our theo- 
ries. A British teacher who illtreats a pupil is as 
rare as his American counterpart and subject to the 
same rigors of the law. True, corporal punishment 
is allowed, but it is rarely used and then only as a 
last resort. The majority of British schools have a 
happy atmosphere, but our children are quieter in 
their attitude both to work and to play, and this may 
give a false impression to one used to the boisterous 
assurance of American youth. Broadly speaking, 
British pupils could learn cleanliness, enthusiasm, 
and self-confidence from their cousins in the United 
States, but in return might teach obedience, self- 
control, and steadiness. 

When, at the age of eleven, secondary-school edu- 
cation starts for the English boy, he is directed into 
the type of school for which his school record and 
tests show him to be most suited. This has the advan- 
tage of splitting each age-group into a number of 
classes in each of which the members are of about 
the same age and intelligence. In consequence, teach- 
ing is made easier; the bright boy is not held back 
by his slower classmates nor the duller boy neglected 
because he is so far behind the rest; the curriculum 
can be adjusted to the needs and aptitudes of the 
group; there are no “old men” of seventeen left to 
make nuisances of themselves in classes of younger 
children. It has the disadvantage, my American 
friends tell me, of being undemocratic in that it sepa- 
rates children into different schools according to abil- 
ity, thus favoring the growth of both intellectual snob- 
bery and inferiority complexes. Theoretically this 
sounds reasonable. In practice it does not happen. 
We in Britain have decided that every child shall 
be provided by the state with the type of education 
to which he is most suited and, if his parents do 
not agree, they can send him to a private school. To 
do this, many new schools are needed and the scheme 
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to some extent must wait upon this. The United 
States is more fortunate in possessing splendid high- 
school buildings with well-equipped workshops. Are 
they used to the best advantage in forcing a broad 
stream of students through them in the way that often 
happens here? Is it fair to the good student to have 
the value of his “sheepskin” lessened by the knowledge 
that his next-door neighbor obtained an identical cer- 
tificeate by means of securing “passing” grades in 
“easy” subjects or with “easy” teachers? Is there 
nothing in the English system of classification accord- 
ing to ability which could be adapted to the existing 
structure of the American high school? As the 
chancellor of the University of Chicago has recently 
stated, “American education needs to abandon the 
view that intellectual competition and discrimination 
based on such competition are undemocratic.” In 
turn, British education authorities might consider, as 
many are doing, the establishment of grouped or 
multilateral establishments where the streams of 
varied ability might proceed on parallel, but not 
identical, lines under one roof and one principal, 
sharing in games and other activities, so that the 
stigma of attending a supposedly “inferior” school 
might not have to be endured. Such schools would 
be very similar to an American high school in many 
respects, with all the advantages in staffing and 
equipment which are conferred by large size, but 
also with its concomitant drawbacks. 

Few British schools have the library accommoda- 
tions and stocks of American schools, and the em- 
ployment of part- or full-time librarians is almost 
unknown. Our auditoria are much smaller and 
simpler and often have to do double duty as gymnasia 
too. There may be British schools and stadiums, but 
I have never seen one. To balance this, playing fields 
are usually as extensive as conditions and finances 
will allow—and this reflects the different attitude 
toward school games in the two countries. In Eng- 
land the emphasis is upon the participation of all 
for the love of the game and the physical advantages 
resulting from exercise. In American schools com- 
petition is the keynote, with the highly proficient 
few worked upon to do or die by the music and 
shouts of the remaining hundreds, what time the coach 
develops stomach ulcers in an agony of suspense over 
the result. Here again, we might learn from each 
other and find a middle road more profitable than 
either of the extremes. 

Our use of visual aids to instruction is not so great 
as in the United States. Of course, Hitler must take 
a great deal of responsibility for this, as he must 
for much of our lack of apparatus, though conditions 
are rarely anything like as desperate as the author 
of this article, “Thoughts from Abroad,” pictures! 
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One good effect of wartime shortages has been to in- 
crease the number of school meals served. Our “can- 
teens” serve strictly table-d’héte dinners but they do 
so at a cost of anything from 10¢ to 20¢ a meal, 
which represents the cost of the food only, service, 
cooking, and other overhead expenses being defrayed 
by the State. There is not the variety seen in Ameri- 
ean school cafeterias, but orderliness and table man- 
ners are taught and sufficient time is allowed by our 
more leisurely schedules for the food to be eaten 
slowly. The possibilities of future dyspepsia caused 
by hurriedly grabbed meals in school cafeterias here 
appal me! A paternal government has decreed that 
all British school children shall have one third of a 
pint of milk free each school day. Whether this step 
was either necessary or desirable is open to question, 
since there had previously existed means by which 
milk was distributed cheaply to all and freely to 
those in poor circumstances. 

The parent-teacher movement is in its infancy in 
England, and we shall be able to benefit largely from 
American experience in developing it. In all proba- 
bility, evolution will follow a different course, for 
British people have not that love of being talked at, 
which seems to characterize Americans in the mass. 
Possibly quiet chats with teachers, over cups of tea 
served by their offspring, will appeal more to British 
parents than addresses by visiting speakers. Be that 
as it may, we have much to learn from the United 
States about parent-teacher co-operation. 

And how do the positions of teachers compare? I 
think the British teacher is nearer the four freedoms 
than his American colleague. His salary, though no 
higher, buys more and compares more favorably with 
the wages of those in other occupations. He has 
security of tenure, backed by a powerful and fair- 
dealing professional union, and an adequate retire- 
ment scheme. Once he has obtained his teacher’s 
certificate, he need never renew it. There is a national 
seale of salaries agreed upon by a committee made up 
of teachers and representatives of local authorities. 
His work is subject to inspection by government 
officials, but, if he is reasonably competent and in- 
dustrious, he has nothing to fear from this. As long 
as he adheres to commonly accepted moral standards, 
his religion and his private life are his own affair, 
and he may speak his mind freely on political or any 
other matters, provided he abstains from slander. 

On the other hand, the American teacher is fre- 
quently better qualified for his post through longer 
training and is usually much more traveled than his 
English counterpart. I say “he,” though “she” would 
more likely be correct, since in the United States there 
is so great a preponderance of women in the profes- 
sion. This suggests another point; it is my belief 
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that American schools suffer greatly because boys 
are rarely taught by men before entering high school. 
Grade schools may have men for administrative 
duties, so that masculine influence is not intimately 
felt in classrooms at an early enough age. This 
creates behavior problems, especially with older boys 
who cannot graduate to high school, which might be 
avoided. 

It would seem that when a balance sheet is drawn 
up, the pros and cons work out pretty evenly. It is 
a splendid thing that we should be able thus to ex- 
change ideas, if only we do so with open eyes, and 
more important still, open minds—and there is the 
crux of the matter. It is useless to undertake ex- 
changes such as we have just completed, if we do 
so with preconceived ideas and prejudices so firmly 
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established that we fail to appreciate the good in 
systems to which we are not accustomed. Those of 
us who made the trip this year were only pioneers 
and perhaps not so well qualified for the responsibili- 
ties of the work as we might have been. As the 
teacher-exchange scheme develops, it will be the task 
of selecting bodies, faced with a wider choice of candi- 
dates, to ensure that the best and only the best are 
chosen to represent their countries abroad, for upon 
the impressions made by these teachers will depend 
the international sympathy and understanding of 
many hundreds of future citizens upon whom the 
peace of the world may depend. 
S. B. Vickers 
BRITISH EXCHANGE TEACHER, 
IN AN AMERICAN SCHOOL 





DO VETERANS MAKE BETTER GRADES 
THAN NONVETERANS? 


TEACHERS from many colleges have reported in 
speeches and in print that veterans are more serious 
about their work and receive higher grades than non- 
veterans. A study made at the Vanport Extension 
Center, Portland, Oregon, confirms these opinions. 

The Center is part of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. Courses offered carry residence 
credit at the University of Oregon, Oregon State Col- 
lege, and the Colleges of Education. Freshman and 
sophomore work is offered. Registration for 1946-47 
was 1,924 with 90 per cent veterans. 

One hundred veteran students who had successfully 
completed three quarters of work were compared with 
64 corresponding nonveterans. The names were 
taken from a card file which indicated when a student 
entered and withdrew but did not give the grades. 
Grades were then secured from another file. The 
grade-point averages of the two groups by quarters 
and for the year were as follows: 


Fall Winter Spring Year 
Nonveterans (64) 2.48 2.46 2.48 2.47 
Veterans (100)1 2.47 2.57 2.69 2.58 


The comparison shows that the veterans actually were 
slightly below the nonveterans for the first quarter 
of the work, but the improvement of the veterans the 
following quarters was much more than that of the 
nonveterans. The grade-point averages in the Ore- 
gon State System of Higher Education are based on 
a seale which would give a straight “C” average a 
grade-point of 2.00 and a straight “B” average a 
GPA of 3.00. After the above comparison had been 


made, the one hundred veterans were divided into 


two groups, those who were married and those who 
were single. The comparison of married veterans to 
the single veterans is given below: 


Fall Winter Spring GPA 
Married Veterans (50)2 2.45 2.57 2.80 2.62 
Single Veterans (50) 2.48 2.55 2.58 2.54 


The figures would seem to indicate that having a 
wife, and in many eases children, stimulates the vet- 
eran to better work. 

Veterans seem to be proving that the investment 
the nation is making in them through the “GI Bill of 
Rights” is not one that they are wasting. 

STEPHEN E. EPuer 

VANPORT EXTENSION CENTER, 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

1 The one hundred veterans were made up of 82 at- 
tending under Public Law 346; 16 under Public Law 16; 
1 under State Aid; 1 attending at his own expense. 

2 The veterans were not originally tabulated by marital 
status but the 50-50 breakdown was not surprising as 
nearly half of the veterans attending the Center are 
married. 
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BAuter, E. L. (editor). Archiv fiir das schweizertsche 
Unterrichtswesen: 32.  Jahrgang 1946. Pp. 170. 
Huber and Company, Frauenfeld, Switzerland. 1946. 
8 francs (Swiss). 

A Swiss pedagogical yearbook with articles on Pestalozzi, 
kindergartens, and school architecture, and bibliographies 
and statistics. 
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BeRRY, ERICH AND HERBERT BEST. Writing for Children. 
Pp. 202. Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17. 
1947. $2.50. 


An analysis of the planning and writing of children’s books. 

















